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portance to the Colony, yet all of these things required that a poor 
people should be heavily taxed. 

Another charge especially referred to by Mr. Wertenbaker was that 
Berkeley had put new men into office. As there was hardly a family 
which had been fifty years in Virginia, and most of the citizens were not 
natives, this has rather a queer air. As it happens, with the exception 
of one or two men, all the high officials and councellors who could have 
been appointed by the Governor were men who had been some time in 
Virginia. 

Mr. Wertenbaker is a distinguished gradu.Ue of the University of Vir- 
ginia and is devotedly attached to his State, and it is hardly necessary to 
say that he is thoroughly sincere in his belief in the views of Virginia 
history set forth in his book. 

" Of Sceptred Race." By Annah Robinson Watson, author of 
"Some Notable Families of America," [&c , &c] Early Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, Memphis, Tenn., pp. 385, with 31 
illustrations, portraits, views and coat of arms. 

Mrs. Watson, who has already done creditable genealogical work, re- 
turns to the interesting field of royal descents with a new book bearing 
the title, "Of Sceptred Race." The volume is large, handsomely 
bound, printed and illustrated, and has a good index. 

Royal descents, to the man-on-the-street, unacquainted with gene- 
alogical investigations, seem a huge joke, It appears an absurdity to 
say that the plain, every-day citizens he meets can have kings for ances- 
tors. But it is perfectly true. A great number of them have such an- 
cestry. The only trouble is to prove it. 

A recent English writer on the subject says : " Probably most [Eng- 
lish] families that possess a pedigree of seven or eight generations in 
the paternal line have at least one descent from the kings of England — 
perhaps many lines of descent." The probability is just as great in 
American families of English descent. That noted genealogical quar- 
terly, "The Ancestor," said that Tennyson, though he told in verse how 
the grand old gardener and his wife laugh at the claims of long descent, 
was much pleased when some one found a " royal descent" for him, not 
knowing, remarked the somewhat synical Ancestor, that it was a posses- 
sion most middle-class Englishmen had a right to claim. 

That these royal descents are possible is due to the fact that during 
the reigns of the Plantaganet kings, princes and princesses of the blood 
royal frequently intermarried with English nobles and knights, and the 
descendants of these intermarried with the gentry. In the vicissitudes 
caused by time many families having royal blood in their veins fell into 
poverty, so that instances of such descent can now be found in every 
rank of life. 

The English writer, just referred trf, says that he knows a cab-driver 
who inherits the blood of Edward I, and that he (a clergyman) has re- 
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cently married a policeman to the daughter of a plumber who is de- 
scended from four sons of Edward III. It has been intimated that there 
are now fifty or sixty thousand descendants of the last-named monarch. 
Though, as has been stated, many persons may be of royal descent, 
only a few have proved or can prove it. It is this that Mrs. Watson 
has gone carefully and diligently to do for a number of American 
families. 

Among the families treated of are Reade, Warner, Lewis, Smith 
(of "Purton"), Meriwether, Walker (Albemarle county), Thornton, 
Taylor (of James), Allerton, Willoughby, Watson, Rose, Washington, 
Kennon, Martin, Fauntleroy, West, Aylett, Randolph, Throckmorton, 
Robinson, and Lee, of Virginia; Lowrey, of Tennessee; Saltonstall, 
Prescott, Lynde, Woodbridge, and White, of Massachusetts ; Eaton, 
Morgan, Haynes and Brainard, of Connecticut; Neilson, of Kentucky; 
Hughes, 'of Pennsylvania ; Bullock, of Georgia ; Roosevelt, of New 
York, and hundreds of other names entirely too numerous even to be 
listed here. 

It is very evident that Mrs. Watson has worked with the sole idea of 
ascertaining and publishing only real and fully proved descents, and in 
most instances she has succeeded. When she has failed it is because 
she, like most people, still trusts " Burke " as the genealogical law and 
gospel. 

Americans who wish to study English genealogy should take, as a 
preparatory course of reading, "The Genealogist," "The Ancestor," 
and the various works of J. Horace Round, the foremost scientific 
genealogist of England. The student may or may not find notice of the 
families he is interested in, but he will find what modern genealogical 
methods are, and what wonderful work (to a considerable extent de- 
structive), scientific research among the great mass of English records 
now available has done. 

" Burke " in very numerous instances is utterly discredited and proved 
by records to be incorrect. 

It will be well, with these things premised, to examine more carefully 
some parts of Mrs. Watson's book. In the " Commendations " Mr. H. 
E. Hayden, himself a well known genealogist, states that he has checked 
most of the lines by recognized authorities and found them correct; "the 
original papers show every generation down to the American emigrant 
ancestor, accurately proven by book and page." While there is no reason 
to believe that most of the lines of descent are not correct, it would have 
been well to have copied this " book and page " reference from the 
original papers to the published book. Every reader could then have 
judged for himself. In genealogy nothing should be taken for granted. 

After some pleasant introductory chapters, the royal house of England 
is taken up, beginning with Egbert and coming down to Edward III and 
his sons. Of course, this account is absolutely correct, and is written 
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like the rest of the book, in an agreeable, readable style, very different 
from the dry bones of many genealogies. From Lionel, Duke of Clar- 
ence, through the families of Mortimer, Percy, Gascoigne, Talbois, 
Dymoke and Windebanke, the descent is brought down to George 
Reade, the emigrant to Virginia. Here, too, in families of such promi- 
nence, tracing is easy and the line is unquestionable. A large part of 
Mrs. Watson's book is taken up with notices of some of the very 
numerous descendants of George Reade. 

It may be noted, in this connection, that on pages 68 and 69 the name 
Marmyun is uniformly misprinted Marmyum. In regard to this subject 
also, it may be difficult to prove-that a Lord Marmyun acted as Cham- 
pion of England at the coronation of William in 1066. This, however, 
has nothing to do with this entirely genuine royal descent, a descent 
especially interesting, as it brings in Hotspur and his Gentle Kate 
(whose real name was Elizabeth). 

The author has too much real genealogical information to make it 
necessary for her to permit the entrance into her text of so many in- 
stances of "it is claimed," "it is believed," &c. Especially, in the 
account of the Reades reference to " Rheda," "King of Dal Rheda," 
and Reading could well have been omitted. Another thing which could 
have been omitted, with advantage to her otherwise well-proven pedi- 
gree of the Reades, is the "it is believed" admission of Col. Clement 
Read as one of the sons of Thomas Reade, of Gloucester county. 
There is absolutely no proof for this any more than that his wife, Mary 
Hill, was (again with a " believed ") grand-daughter of a Marquis of 
Devonshire. Clement Reade's own grand-daughter stated that her 
grandmother was a daughter of Colonel Hill, of King and Queen 
county, Va. A glance at any Downshire pedigree will show that any 
Virginia descendant was impossible. 

Warner Hall was not, as stated on page 88, on land which had 
belonged to the Chiskiak Indians. The fact that Elizabeth Lewis 
was born at Chiskiak does not mean that Warner Hall was situated 
there. 

It is hardly necessary to correct the statement quoted on page 98 that 
the ancestor of the Taliaferros was a Norman knight who came in with 
the Conqueror. There was a Taillefer at Hastings ; but surnames did 
not begin in England until nearly two centuries after that date, and 
nothing whatever is known of the ancestry of Robert Taliaferro, emi- 
grant to Virginia. 

William Thornton probably came from Yorkshire, as stated on page 
100; but nothing is really known of his origin. 

On page 105 appears an "it is said," which should certainly have 
given any writer pause. A man who in Virginia in 1730 left £130,000 
sterling would have been for his day almost as great a financial magnate 
as the Rockefeller and Carnegie fortunes, united, would make in ours. 
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With the exceptions noted, this chapter is well done. If the author 
had only held firmly to the results of her own investigations, and omitted 
all family traditions, the criticisms which have been made would not 
have been called for. 

Another curious tradition, not worth introducing into her good 
account of the descendants of James Taylor, is that in regard to Tail- 
lefer or Taliaferro, Earls of Pennington, a family which certainly never 
existed. Another family tradition lead had her to say that James Taylor 
2d married a grand-daughter of Sir Roger Thompson. A chart pedi- 
gree, prepared by James Madison, Sr., and published in the William and 
Mary Quarterly, IX, 37, states that his grandmother, Martha (Thomp- 
son) Taylor, was the daughter of Roger Thompson, who is shown by 
other records to be a plain untitled J. P. for New Kent county in 1714. 
On page in, too, the Taylors are given, by tradition, descent from 
another impossible earl, the " Earl of Hare." 

Another surprising statement is that the name of the great London 
guild is spelt, in the old records, " Marchantailo," and that the name 
was afterwards changed to "Merchant Taylors." Here, too, (on page 
113) the writer appears to have confused the Company with the well- 
known school. 

The assertion on pages 117 and 118 in regard to the Willoughbys 
must be questioned. There is certainly no evidence that Thomas Wil- 
loughby, of Lower Norfolk, was the son of any Lord Charles Wil- 
loughby. His ancestry is unknown ; but what little evidence there is 
points to his being the grandson of Thomas Wiiloughby, Dean of 
Rochester. 

Some pages further on, though the author says there is much of legend 
about Guy of Warwick, it is feared she is over confident in thinking he 
ever existed in the flesh. 

The account on page 190 of the Harcourts being descended from Ber- 
nard, Lord of Harcourt in 876, is one of the apocryphal stories exploded 
by the new genealogy. No family in England has anything like that 
great antiquity. 

In the succeeding chapter a somewhat confused account is given of 
the origin of the Virginia Barrets, again only vouched for by a " said to 
be." There is no proof whatever of the descent claimed. This does 
not affect the royal descent which comes through an intermarriage with 
the Lewis family. 

A page or two further on (207) is another error. It was not Sir Ben- 
jamin Aylett (or AyloflFe) who came to Virginia, but John Aylett, 
claimed to be his son, who was the emigrant. Neither did John Buck- 
ner, the emigrant of that family, hold " the most important offices in the 
Colony," as is also stated on page 207. The English descent of the 
Buckners, though probable, is by no means certainly proved. Nor is 
there any proof whatever that Mary Hill, wife of Moore Fauntleroy, was, 
as is stated on page 213, a daughter of Edward Hill, of Shirley. 
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In chapter 22nd, and some succeeding ones, Welsh genealogies are 
treated of. Some Welshmen still believe in these long pedigrees, cover- 
ing hundreds of years without a single date ; but they are now generally 
rejected as being, in the main, without value. 

The account of the Robinsons is (no doubt unintentionally) mislead- 
ing. There is a notice of the Robinsons of Yorkshire, of Rokeby, and 
of Robinson, Archbishop of Armagh, in Ireland, and immediately after- 
wards it is stated that Alexander Robinson came from Armagh to 
America. It is not so stated, and such statement would probably be 
incapable of proof; but the impression on the mind is that the writer 
wished it understood that Alexander Robinson was of the family of the 
Archbishop. 

In the same chapter, another claim, that John Alexander, the emigrant 
to Virginia, was a son of William, first Earl of Sterling, must be con- 
tested. The elaborate history of the Earls of Sterling show that there 
is no foundation for any such claim. 

In the account (page 319) of the estate of Staige Davis, in Middlesex 
county, Va., one not informed would suppose, from the expression "its 
forest the Dragon Swamp," that the Dragon was a piece of swampy 
woodland on Mr. Davis's plantation. On the contrary, the Dragon 
Swamp is a great morass extending upward from the head of the Pian- 
katank River, and bordering on four counties. 

In chapter 39 is given a wonderful pedigree, not through kings and 
princes, but through people of lower degree, from Alfred the Great to 
John Prescott, an emigrant to Massachusetts. This line is said to have 
been carefully prepared by Rev. John Holding, of England, from Eng- 
lish records, and may be correct, but one would like to see the proofs 
submitted to Mr. Round. 

The work of this distinguished genealogist, and others of the modern 
scientific school, has demolished at least one of the principal lines Mrs. 
Watson has taken from Burke, and the older pedigree makers. Chapter 
i.S gives a descent from Pepin, of France, through the Fitzwilliams and 
other families to Richard Saltonstall, who came to Massachusetts. The 
modern investigators referred to' have proved that the first three gene- 
rations of the Fitzwilliams and the " Lady Ellen Warren," daughter of 
Earl Warren, through whom the alleged royal descent comes, are alike 
creatures of the imagination — they never existed at all. (See Round's 
Peerage and Family History, 48-50). 

It is with real regret that it has been found necessary to call attention 
to a number of errors in a book which has evidently been the result of 
so much earnest effort after truth. Notwithstanding these inaccuracies, 
many of which affect no point of importance in the main lines of descent 
treated of. the volume can be recommended as of great value to all per- 
sons interested in the almost innumerable names included in its pages. 



